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'To BENNET LANGTON, ESQ., AT LANGTON, NEAR SPILSBY,
LINCOLNSHIRE. 'DEAR SIR,
'You that travel about the world, have more materials for letters, than I who stay at home ; and should, therefore, write with frequency equal to your opportunities. I should be glad to have all England surveyed by you, if you would impart your observations in narratives as agreeable as your last. Knowledge is always to be wished to those who can communicate it well. While you have been riding and running, and seeing the tombs of the learned, and the camps of the valiant, I have only staid at home, and intended to do great things, which I have not done. Beau1 went away to Cheshire, and has not yet found his way back. Chambers passed the vacation at Oxford. : ' I am very sincerely solicitous for the preservation or curing of Mr. Langton's sight, and am glad that the chirurgeon at Coventry gives him so much hope. Mr. Sharpe is of opinion that the tedious maturation of the cataract is a vulgar errour, and that it may be removed as soon as it is formed. This notion deserves to be considered ; I doubt whether it be universally true ; but if it be true in some' cases, and those cases can be distinguished, it may save a long and uncomfortable 'delay.
' Of dear Mrs. Langton you give me no account ; which is the less friendly, as you know how highly I think of her, and how much I interest myself in her health. I suppose you told her of my opinion,
Murphy's Johnson, p. 79.    See also     from   the   King,  he   was   in  great
pos^  1770, where Dr.  Maxwell re-     pecuniary difficulties.   He had eaten
cords in his Collectanea how Johnson     himself out of every tavern from the
' very much loved Arthur Murphy.'     other side of Temple-Bar to the west
Miss Burncy thus describes him : —     end of the town.' • He owed Rogers
'' He is tall and well-made, has a very     a large  sum of money,  which   he
gentlemanlike   appearance,   and   a     never repaid.    ' He assigned over to
quietness of manner upon his first     me the whole of his works ; and I
address that to me is very pleasing.     soon found that he had already dis-
'His  face looks   sensible,   and   his    : posed of them to a bookseller.    One
deportment   is   perfectly   easy and     thing,' Rogers continues, ' ought to
polite.'   A few days later she records:     be remembered to his honour;  an
— ' Mr. Murphy was the life of the     actress with whom he had lived be-
parry ;  he was in good spirits, and     queathed  to him  all  her property,
extremely entertaining ;   he  told a     but he gave up every farthing of it to
million   of  stories admirably  well.'     her relations.'    He was pensioned in
Mme. D'Arblay's Diary, i. 195, 210.     1803, and he died in 1805.    Rogers's
Rogers, who knew Murphy well, says     Table-Talk, p. 106.
that 'towards the close of his life,        ' Topham Beauclcrk, Esq.   Bos-
till he received a nension of  f.-iaa     WELL.n prison; a subscription was set on foot; great sums were given by all ranks of people ; and, notwithstanding the national foolish prejudices against1 the French, a remarkable zeal everywhere appeared for this charity. I am afraid that M. Rousseau couldf London have perpetuated
